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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 247.) 


“T returned to Limoges on the 28th, where, 
my dear Master opening a door for preaching 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, I continued 
till the 14th of Twelfth month. I had many 
publie as well as private religious seasons, so! 
that many of the priests became much alarmed. 
It being the time when some of their renowned 
orators who had come from a distance, preach 
every day, I was made the subject of discourse, 
in their large church, (St. Peter’s.) Their 
church was represented as in the most critical 
state it had ever been in; it was said that 
Buonaparte had sent for me, from the remote 
parts of America, to undermine, and if possible, 
to destroy their holy religion. Such representa- 
tions excited the public curiosity still more, and 
brought many more to the meetings I had. 
Others also pay me private visits, some from 
curiosity only, but others from a disposition to 
come to the knowledge of the Truth. Among 
these, some of the nuns that I have visited, 
have manifested great tenderness; but it is 
very hard for them to be emancipated from the 
influence and fear of their priests. I have had 
several conferences with some of the latter, but 
very few of them to satisfaction, for want of 
their keeping in the Christian temper. One of 
them, however, must be excepted,—the teacher 
of Theology in the Priest’s Seminary. I was 
also with another who, before the Revolution, 
was their most renowned preacher. During the 
Revolution, before the rude, lawless multitude, 


he publicly reviled and blasphemed the Divine 
character of our Lord Jesus Christ, trampled 
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upon the Christian religion, turning it into 
ridicule, and told them, ‘these forty years I 
have been deceiving you and myself, and then 
gave way, with the multitude, to acts of vileness 
and profanity, defiling their altars, and setting 
up the goddess of reason {as they called a young 
woman) upon them. I did not know, then, who 
the man was. There was a company present of 
about forty persons, when, in a mild and be- 
coming manner, he inquired into my views on 
the nature of the fall of man, and of his restora- 
tion through Jesus Christ, baptism and their 
various sacraments, the eucharist, &c.; also, 
into the nature of true Gospel ministry and 
worship, what constitutes the true church of 
Christ, &e. After I had distinctly answered 
him on every one of these important subjects, 
and some others, he told the company present in a 
solemn, impressive manner, ‘you have heard 
this day more true Gospel Divinity than you 
have ever done before, or, may be, ever shall 
again.’ I find that this man, after having gone 
such a length in infidelity, saw his errors, and 
the errors also of the Church of Rome, which he 
had so zealously espoused before. Therefore, 
though pressed by the clergy to resume his 
former duties, and even to accept greater prefer- 
ment, he declined; he also refused to deliver, 
at the Bishop’s request, his manuscripts of 
sermons, that they might be preached again, 
stating that they were written when his mind 
was in darkness, and understood not the great 
Truths of Christianity, as he now held them. 

I might write much of the various steps 
taken by some of the priests, or their agents, to 
try to gain me to their ways; sometimes they 
would make great promises of the church’s 
honors and preferments, that should be bestow- 
ed upon me, if I would embrace their opinions; 
then again, finding this could not prevail to 
turn me from the Christian faith, they poured 
out upon me their anathemas, &e. 1 have 
also frequently had to encounter open Deists, 
and even Atheists. Thus among the various 
classes, professors and profane, my sufferings 
are many; yet I have had some consolations in 
being a witness that the blessed Truth has 
found a place even with some, who, at first, dis- 
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carded in, toto the Christian, and every other 
religion, considering them as the work of priest- 
craft, to deceive the people. 

I returned to Brives the 14th of the First 
month, 1808. My mind being not yet at lib- 
erty to leave those parts, I continued there- 
abouts till the 23d, having some large meetings. 
I then went to Bordeaux, by way of Bergerac. 
There my way was hedged up; though I was 
sensible that there were pious individuals in 
that place, yet 1 could not come to the per- 
sonal knowledge of any. My soul’s travail and 
prayers for them were silently put up in the 
closet of my heart, to Him who seeth in secret. 
My way in Bordeaux is also much shut up, 
though I have the comfort of being with my 
dear brother Joseph Grellet, who, for the pres- 
ent, resides in this city. 

I have of late been greatly depressed on ac- 
count of the condition of this nation ; the almost 
uninterrupted wars in which it has been involved 
for some years past, together with the oppres- 
sive system of the conscription, have brought 
obvious desolation and distress over the face of 
the country. In many places comparatively 
few men, besides those in public offices, are to 
be seen, except those maimed by the war, or 
the aged, so that females have to perform, out 
of doors, a great part of the laborious work that 
generally devolves upon men. My heart is also 
often made sad in beholding the bands of young 
conscripts, matching towards the army, now 
preparing to invade Spain. 

Here, in Bordeaux, is a large number of 
handsome young men from Poland, of the first 
families of that nation, training for the new 
war. I have been with some of these young 
people, who appear to have received a religious, 
guarded education. How must their parents’ 
hearts bleed to have them now thus circum- 
stanced! Day and night my mind is turned 
towards Buonaparte. O could I plead with 
him ! could I bring him to feel and see, as I do, 
the horror and misery he is accumulating upon 
man, and the vices and immoralities he-causes 
poor unwary youth to be involved in! I have 
made several trials to procure passports to go to 
Paris, but cannot obtain them, yet I have not 
told anybody the concern I feel for the Em- 
peror. If this is a service that the Lord has 
for me, he is all powerful to open a door for it 
—into his hands I commit myself. 

I have found here a few pious Christians, 
with whom my soul has been refreshed in the 
Lord. Among others I have been with an old 
woman, a nun, who manifests much humility and 
brokenness of heart ; she is acquainted with in- 
ward watchfulness and prayer; it is her soul’s 
delight silently to wait upon the Lord, and to 
meditate on his law. She finds, she says, far 
more consolation in this silent exercise before 
God, than in any outward performance ; yet the 
rules of her Order require that she should read 
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every day the Breviary, a long form of prayers 
and collects in Latin, of which she hardly un- 
derstands a word. She laments the more her 
situation, as she knows of none about her who 
understand the nature of her soul’s exercise 
and travail; she is even afraid they should 
know it. I had a sweet opportunity with her; 
the language of encouragement flowed towards 
her. I have also had several relieving meetings 
with small select companies.” 


Stephen Grellet’s labors in his native land 
were brought to an earlier close than he had 
looked for. Under the restrictions of Napo- 
leon’s military despotism, he was not allowed to 
proceed to Paris, as he wished to do, and no 
further service appearing to be required in other 
directions, he felt at liberty to leave France, 
and to take his passage in a vessel ready to sail 
from Bordeaux to America. He thus continues 
his journal : 

“14th of Second month, 1808. I have em- 
barked this day on the ship Eliza, Captain 
Skiddy, to return to New York; I found that 
my efforts to obtain leave of the Government to 
go to Paris were fruitless, and the door also 
closing in my mind to labor with Buonaparte, 
who appears bent on pursuing his military 
operations, I have felt satisfied, for the present, 
to retire from this country; I am, however, far 
from being able to say, that I leave it with a 
clear mind. I am more than ever united to a 
remnaut in it, and feel more deeply than here- 
tofore for the distress and misery of the people, 
under their two-fold oppression,—that of their 
spirits, through Popish ignorance and supersti- 
tion,—and that of their persons as well as prop- 
erty, through the rod of iron with which they 
are ruled. Having felt much for the few pro- 
fessing with us at and near Pyrmont, in West- 
phalia, I have written them an epistle; also 
another to the little flock in the South of France, 
whose welfare I have near at heart. 


21st. We have been detained several days 
below the river, near Royan, by an embargo 
laid on by the Government, on account of the 
sailing out of some of their armed vessels. The 
time has not been lost, as I have made an in- 
teresting visit to some Protestants on the river- 
side. Yesterday morning, having liberty to set 
sail, as we were proceeding out of the port, we 
saw three English frigates at the entrance of it, 
at anchor, and blockading the port, so that our 
captain, being afraid of being captured, came 
again up the river; but last night, which was 
a dark one, he had every light put out, com- 
manded entire silence on the ship, and then 
passed through the frigates without being ob- 
served. We have now a fine wind. 

3d mo. 24th, New York. Yesterday afternoon 
I was favored to land here safely, my heart pros- 
trated with gratitude before the Lord, who has 
restored me to my dear wife and friends, and 
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preserved me amidst so many baptisms. I found 
my beloved wife still feeble, but able to go with 
me to meeting.” ‘ 

Stephen Grellet had been absent more than 
nine months; a few weeks after his re-union 
with his family and friends, he adds the follow- 


ing memorandum : 


“19th of Fourth month. Since my return 
home, [ have frequently looked back on the 
Lord’s merciful and gracious dealings with my 
soul, during the last few months of deep and 
peculiar exercises and dangers, both by sea and 
land. He has indeed fulfilled the most gracious 
promise he made me, on my goingout. He has 
been with me, to help, protect and deliver his 
poor servant. What shall I say now, O Lord, 
under the sense of these thy favors? Return 
to thy rest, O my soul! for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee ;—the Lord is thy strength 
and salvation, He has been thy shield, thy 
buckler, thy rock, and thy refuge. Enable me, 
O Lord, to the end of my days, to be thine, and 
to serve thee with my whole heart.” 


Peacefully returned, from an interesting visit 
to his Father-land, Stephen Grellet was soon 
called upon to mingle again in religious exer- 
cise with the assembled brethren of his own 
church, and to unite with them in active exer- 
tions for the promotion of the Redeemer’s cause 
within its borders. 


“ At our Yearly Meeting in New York, in the 
Fifth month, 1808,’ he writes, “an exercise 
feelingly came over Friends on account of our 
young people, that the parents should increas- 
ingly manifest their concern for them, by train- 
ing them up in a religious life and conversation 
consistent with our Christian profession, and 
that, as a proper step thereto, a more strict care 
should be exercised by parents and guardians 
over the youth, especially on the afternoons of 
First-days,—that, instead of spending their 
time in visiting, or in unprofitable company, they 
should endeavor to keep them at home, reading 
together the Holy Scriptures, and also other 
books calculated to bring them to the knowledge 
of the truths of the Gospel, and the consola- 
tions of the Christian religion, that thereby 
they might become better acquainted also with 
the nature of the profession we make as a re- 
ligious Society, to ignorance of which may be 
traced many of the out-goings from among us, 
as is lamentably obvious. The interesting sub- 
ject was so deeply felt in that meeting, that an 
appropriate minute was made thereon, and a 
Committee of three men and three women 
Friends was separated, to attend, as their way 
should open, all the subordinate meetings of 
that Yearly Meeting, and to enforce, as they 
should receive Divine help, the necessity of 
this pious and important concern. I was one 
of the Committee separated to that service.” 


Soon after the conclusion of the Yearly Meet- 
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ing, the Committee thus appointed engaged in 
the work. They found it a deeply interesting, 
but “a laborious and arduous service,” and the 
mind of Stephen Grellet, deeply imbued with 
the knowledge and love of the Saviour, and 
watchfully turned to the Spirit’s teachings, 
whilst earnestly concerned that souls might be 
“won to Christ,” or be confirmed in the Truth 
as it is in Him, could not fail to be keenly alive 
to every thing that had the least tendency to 
lead away from him, or to lessen in the view of 
others the beauty and loveliness of his charae- 
ter, and the completeness of his Divine at- 
tributes. 


“T became introduced,” he says, “into very 


deep and painful trials; for Elias Hicks, one 
of our Committee, frequently advanced senti- 
ments repugnant to the Christian faith, tending 
to lessen the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
to undervalue the sacred offices of our holy and 


blessed Redeemer, and to promote a disregard 
for the right observance of the first day of the 
week. Though his assertions were often so 
covered that few understood him fully, I fre- 
quently,’ fervently, and earnestly labored with 
him. He promised that he would be more 
guarded ; but vain promises they were, and sev- 
eral times I felt constrained publicly to disavow 
the unchristian doctrine that he advanced. My 
distress was great when in my native land, 
amidst popish superstition and darkness; but 
now it seems still greater, among my own re- 
ligious Society, as few appear to be sensible of 
the threatening affliction that I see gathering 
upon us;—the cloud becomes darker. Some 
time past he advanced these, and other senti- 
ments of the same kind, very cautiously, but 
now he grows bolder. I think it is three years 
since, when, at a public meeting in this city, 
after he had advanced some such sentiments, I 
felt it my place, (in that meeting,) to open and 
explain the subject, how, as a religious Society, 
we had uniformly received and maintained the 
fundamental Christian truths, in harmony with 
clear Scripture doctrine.” 

Though, at that time, comparatively a young 
man, associated in religious service with men of 
much longer standing, it is interesting to see in 
these simple records of his early course as a 
minister of the Gospel, how clearly Stephen 
Grellet was enabled to detect the subtle fallacies 
of an acute but shallow thinker, in the incipient 
stages of that departure from the “ Truth as it 
is in Jesus, according to the Scriptures,” which, 
twenty years after, was so fully developed. As 
a faithful watchman, Stephen Grellet early saw 
its character, and anticipated its results—true 
and steadfast in his allegiance to the cause of the 
Redeemer, he bore unflinching testimony to the 
eternal glory of His name, and sought to vindi- 
cate the doctrinal soundness of the Christian 
community of which he was a member. 

(To be continued.) 
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From the London Friend. | ministry, receiving a voluntary subscription from 
| hi : , amily: ¢ 
ON AN UNPAID MINISTRY. ‘his flock to support himself and family ; and, to 
make thy case as telling as possible, we will sup- 
My dear F.——, The conspicuous character pose him to be thoroughly devoted to his work, 


of Christian ministry renders it ot the utmost, without property, blessed with many children, 
importance that we should have clear views upon and having a willing-hearted congregation. 
its nature and objects. As to its nature, Ro-| Let us first glance at the evils attendant on 
manists and Protestants alike profess to uphold paying such a man so much per annum for his 
the Scriptural doctrine, that every minister must work. First, it presupposes a fallacy; viz., 
be called of God to the work, and ordained | that a spiritual gift once bestowed of God must 
thereto by Christ, either mediately or immedi-| always remain ; for, if removed, he and his fam- 
ately. In considering the subject, therefore, |ily would be then cast helpless on the world. 
we must keep this positive truth constantly in Secondly, by making a commodity of his talent, 
view, as well as the negative side, viz., that no| it introduces a guid pro quo teeling that if 
gospel ministry is right or true which is not so | you pay him for his time his time becomes your 
called, and so ordained ; and, as a necessary se-| property, and of course he must not follow 
quence, that every system of ministry is unsound | worldly avocations. Thirdly, it singles out one 
and dangerous in proportion as it leads from, | particular spiritual gift as deserving of money 
or conceals, this gospel idea. I know that it is} reward, and induces an over-estimate of this as 
unnecessary to point out to thee that our Lord’s; compared with the many other manifestations of 
command,“ Freely ye have received, freely give,” | the Spirit (see 1 Cor. xii.) which are equally 
must apply with full force to the exercise of| given “to profit withal.” Fourthly, it not un- 
every spiritual gift bestowed by Him; and that| frequently makes him shun to declare “the 
in no case is any inward gift of the Spirit to be | whole counsel of God” lest he should offend the 
made an outward marketable commodity, in-| wealthy in the congregation, on whom his sub- 
creasing in money value according to its large-|sistence depends. I was lately told by one well 
ness or other adventitious circumstances. “The | versed in this system, that he knew many inde- 
servant is not greater than his Lord,” and I am| pendent congregations, but he did not know one 
at an utter loss to conceive the scriptural grounds | ‘‘ independent minister.” Fifthly, the selection 
upon which any servants of Jesus Christ can lay | of a man who is paid for abstaining from secular 
claim to £5000 or £10,000 per annum, in vir-| things encourages the idea that the congregation 
tue of their services for Him who was born in a} need not be so good as he is; and, by erecting 
manger, and had not where to lay his head, and | two standards—a clerical and a lay one—it low- 
who as our great Exemplar chose a life of pov-| ers the latter, and does violence to the Gospel. 
erty and self-denial. Not only so; but this claim on a minister by his 
How far a moderate money stipend is a fit re-| congregation too often fosters the idea of sick- 
ward for those who labor in the Gospel vineyard, | bed repentances ; and, by providing a good man 
we will consider presently ; suffice it here to say, | always at hand to attend them through death’s 
that upholding religion by a compulsory rate| dark valley, it has, more especially amongst Ro- 
levied alike on the wicked and on the good, is} manists, encouraged the hope of being helped to 
anti-Apostolic and anti-Christian; and that the| heaven at last with a minimum sacrifice of time 
texts quoted in favor of any kind of payment|and talent! thus robbing God, and making a 
all apply to preachers who were engaged in| religious death their desire, instead of a relig- 
travelling from home, and were thus prevented | ious life. Greatly blessed as such visitations 
from working. The Apostolic practice of the| have often been, the reliance upon them is de- 
rich voluntarily giving to a common fund to be | structive of a daily life of faith, and a daily walk 
divided amongst the poor, is also in singular| with God. 
contrast to the present church practice (as in| I will not extend this catalogue of dangers. 
Ireland now,) for the poor to be compelled to| Charity compels me to acknowledge that there 
subscribe to the church fund divisible amongst a| are many cases in which the divine call has 
few rich! The exercise of all church gifts,| banished or kept in subjection these evils ; but 
whether of faith, healing, working of miracles, | truth obliges me to add, that very many are the 
prophecy, ministry, teaching, or exhortation, instances wherein they have superseded or ban- 
must be equally free and not bartered for money ; | ished the divine call. 
and if a fixed salary were right for a gift of the} The effects on the world are equally unsalu- 
ministry, would it not have been equally right | tary. A paid agency will always carry with it 
to pay men for prophesying, working miracles,|the notion of gain, and it is impossible to con- 
or exercising any other gift of the Spirit? The | vince the sceptical that money is not the prima- 
conviction is thus forced upon us, that all bar-| ry object in church preferment. 
gaining of so much preaching, or so many “ser- Let us now compare the unpaid system, and 
vices,” for so much a year, is wrong, and we|see whether the constraining love of Christ 
again return to thy real difficulty; that of a would make less efficient workers, or more list- 
Christian man called of God to the work of the |less hearers. The work of ministry may be 
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classified into evangelists, resident missionaries, 
travelling ministers, aod resident ministers. 

Ist. As Evangelists. Would any princely in- 
come lead a Protestant minister into all parts of 
the known world, and induce him, like Stephen 
Grellet, to leave wife, home, and friends, for 
months and years together, on visits of Gospel 
love to those who could repay nothing; to the 
backwoods of America; to Spain, Russia, and 
Italy ; into prisons, workhouses, nunneries, and 
the Inquisition itself; into camp and castle, 
palace and dungeon ; into perils of every kind, 
in order simply to preach Jesus Christ and him 
crucified? And was not the fact of 8. Grellet 
being unpaid, one great reason (humanly speak- 
ing,) why kings, princes and emperors, priests, 
cardinals, and the Roman pontiff, all gave him 
audience ? Not forgetting the lives of Francis 
Xavier, or Henry Martyn, I know of nothing in 
missionary labors which surpasses in simple de- 
votedness of body, mind, and spirit unto God, 
the lives of some Quaker missionaries, who, like 
their divine Master, were poor in this world— 
who went about doing good, and, gaining neither 
rank, fame, nor emolument for their work, joy- 
fully endured privations, hardships and perils, 
for Christ’s sake alone. Full well did they be- 
lieve that “ he that reapeth receiveth wages, for 
he gathereth fruit unto life eternal’ (not tempo- 
ral fruit); this belief has led hundreds of 
Friend evangelists into every atmosphere where 
any ray, human or Divine, could penetrate, and 
God’s blessing has been amply sufficient to sup- 
port them and their families whilst so engaged. 
If thou hast any doubt on this subject, pray read 
the life of S. Grellet lately published—it is an 
epitome of Christian discipleship. 

2d. Resident Missionaries.—The arguments 
in favor of paid missionary laborers are less 
strong than they at first appear. No one who 
goes out for the sake of the pay ought to go at 
all; whilst for those who think it right to go, 
but dare not risk it without a fixed stipend, | 
would suggest that implicit faith in God’s provi- 
dence over all his servants would be a better se- 
curity than any missionary fund, especially when 
such fund requires (as it often does) that they 
shall not work. As far as my recollection goes, 
no missions have been so successful as those 
wherein, like Paul of old, the preachers have 
labored with their own hands, and thus set a 
good secular as well as religious example to the 
heathen. Of course the duties of schoolmasters 
and teachers, &c., deserve remuneration in Ta- 
hiti as much as in England ; if they are tacked 
on to a missionary he should be paid therefor, 
but not for preaching the gospel to lost sinners. 

3d. Travelling Ministers—So entirely has 
this apostolic practice of visiting other churches 
been extinguished, that scarcely any sect but 
the Friends provide for it. A clergyman is not 
sanctioned in travelling from home on gospel 
service ; and the religious concern of one bishop 





or rector for the welfare of another’s diocese 
would be deemed an intrusion and an infringe- 
ment of clerical etiquette and episcopal rights ! 
By most dissenters such a call from home is 
unknown and excluded. 
for the flock, so much the worse for the flock ; 
but no faithful strangers are allowed to inter- 
fere with his so-called “ rights,” and the unpaid 
system is the only one under which men like 
Paul and Silas, Barnabas or Mark, would be 
authorized to travel on gospel service, visiting 
and watering other congregations. 


If the pastor cares not 


4th. Resident Ministers—I have, I trust 
shown that for two out of the four positions in 
which a gospel minister can be placed,—the 
Evangelist or travelling missionary, and the 
Apostle or travelling minister,—the unpaid sys- 
tem is the only one practicable either in theory 
or fact; whilst in the second or resident mis- 
sionary it has also appeared more effective than 
any other. All this thou wilt perhaps admit, 
and yet by no means go with me in the remain- 
der of this letter; but I will simply give my 
thoughts, and leave thee to put thy own value 


upon them. 
(To be concluded.) 


—__——_-—~~0e—-_____—_ 


For Friends’ Review. 
WINTER EVENING SELECTIONS. 


A few days’ journey on the way from Cairo to the 
Holy Land, illustrated from Scripture. 

We at length started on our journey 
through the wilderness to the Land of Promise. 
Why is Canaan called the Land of Promise ? 
Gen. xii. 7. We had three tents. Were tents 
invented before the deluge? Gen. iv. 20. Can 
you remember any one who dwelt in a tent? 
Gen. xiii. 18. Abraham must have had several 
tents, as Sarah’s tent is mentioned in Gen. 
xxiv. 67. 

We also took nine camels to carry our pro- 
visions and luggage; those we rode were a 
lighter kind of animal, just as a riding-horse is 
not so heavy or rough-paced as a cart-horse. 
Do we read of women riding oncamels? Gen. 
xxiv. 61; xxxi. 17. 

We sat on soft heaps of mattresses,and over 
all a small carpet: chickens were carried in a 
coop on the top of one of the camel loads ; 
there was Nile water in two barrels kept under 
lock and key, and sacks of charcoal for fuel. 

But who were to guide us through the desert? 
How were the Israelites guided? Ex. xiii. 21. 
We had some of the Bedouin Arabs, descended 
from Ishmael, who are still “ wild men,” watch- 
ing for travellers in the ways, and there is no 
security unle-s you hire them for guides. We 
had two sheikhs, (heads of tribes,) three sons of a 
Cairo sheikh and two camel drivers,as the ani- 
mals were all fastened together by a string ; 
first the luggage, then the ladies, then the ser- 
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vants. Where do we read of the most precious 
being placed behind the others? Gen. xxxiii, 2. 
A slave woman, belonging to one of our Arabs, 
accompanied us. What slave was carried into 
Egypt by Ishmaelites? Gen. xxxvii. 28. 

Our first day’s journey only lasted three 
hours, from Cairo to Heliopolis. This city is 
mentioned by Jer. xliii. 13, as Besh-shemesh, 
but we know it better as On, Gen. xli.45. This 
was once a magnificent city; now there is no- 
thing to be seen but a lonely pillar in a garden; 
and if we could have read the inscription, we 
should have found the name of the king who 
made Joseph ruler over the land. Gen. xii. 
42, 43. 

Next day we made a march of seven hours, 
only resting for a few minutes by the roadside 
to refresh ourselves with oranges, dates, biscuits 
and water, the last named precious article being 
very sparingly used. Like Jacob, we could say, 
‘In the day the drought consumed me;” and 
here we learned to prize a well. of water. Where 
is a well first mentioned? Gen. xxi. 19. To 
wash the coat of sand and dust from our 
faces, and to bathe our hands, was truly de- 
licious; and we understood more clearly the 
sense of blessedness which those words in 
Revelation are intended to convey, “ He shall 
lead them to living fountains of waters.” The 
air was like a furnace; so that when I dipped 
my handkerchief in the running water, it was 
the work of a moment to dry it even in the 
shade. 

llth. Still goingalong the edge the desert, 
with the cultivated land of Egypt on one side. 
To-day we saw the black tents of Kedar, men- 
tioned in Canticles i. 5. The Bedouins are 
spoken of by this name in Scripture, as Kedar 
was one of Ishmael’s sons. Gen. xxv. 13. 

Our journey to Belbeis was only half a day, 
as a baggage camel had died from eating too 
much green forage the day before, and our 
sheikhs wished to purchase another in this 
town. The tents would have been hotter than 
the open air during noonday, so we spread our 
carpets under a sycamore tree. Where did the 
sycamore tree grow in abundance? 1 Kings x. 
27. Who gathered the fruit of the sycamore, 
which is a sort of fig? Amos vii. 14. As 
we lay in the shade, we were occasionally 
saluted by a passer-by in words signifying— 
‘Peace be unto you.” What instances have we 
in the New Testament of such a salutation ? 
John xx. 19-21. 

12th. We passed to-day through “the best 
of the land.” What name is given to that part 
of Egypt? Gen. xlvii. 6. Here were gardens, 
palm-trees.and beautiful cultivation ; plenty of 
wells for irrigating the soil. Deut. xi. 10. 
The water being raised in earthen pitchers by 
means of a wheel, and then turned into little 
rills, and by placing the foot across a rill, the 
water could be turned on any plant. The 















Gen. ii. 17. 
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wheel is turned by an ox, which walks round 
the well, and is often driven by a woman. 


El Gorain, as it is now called, is not the coun- 


try for camels; they make the way wearisome 
by trying to pluck every green thing, and hardly 
daring to trust themselves upon the earthen 
bridges across the canals; and thus our pace 
was reduced to two miles an hour, instead of 
the usual two miles and a half. 
raised bridge, the saddle slipped off the hump of 
my camel, and I found myself landed on the 
ground, while the animal quietly pursued his 
way. 


Going over a 


On the 15th we entered the Desert of Shur. 


Can you tell me of any wanderer in that 
desert ? 
elled this way to Egypt ; it is the shortest route. 
There was no shade for our mid-day repast, and 
we pitched a large white umbrella, and the 
shadow was very grateful. 


Gen. xvi. 7. A 1 the patriarchs trav- 


Sometimes we went through valleys and over 


precipices of sand; at other times a boundless 
expanse covered with dwarfish shrubs, on which 
the wandering tribes feed their flocks. 
are watered every night with a plenteous dew, 
which nearly penetrated our double tents. Do 


These 


we read of the earth being watered in this way ? 
The little wild flowers gave forth 
their sweetness under its influence; and I no- 
ticed a lilac stock, a yellow snap-dragon, a wild 
chamomile, and a little yellow primro-e. 

To desery any object was such a relief to the 
mind—a salt lake, some distant mountains, a 
peep of the sea, anything to break the monotony, 
which, together with the heat of the sun, dis- 
posed us to dangerous sleep, which might end 
in a fall. No wonder that the soul of the peo- 
ple was much discouraged because of the way, 
while they travelled through the more terrible 
wilderness of Sinai during their wanderings. 
Gen. xxi. 4. 

When the sun was set, and the moon rising 
gloriously, we sat in the tent door. Who did 
so in the heat of the day? Gen. xviii. 1. But 
we were driven in by an army of musquitoes. 

Our Bedouins were very troublesome in their 
own free air; it seemed to fill them with an in- 
toxicating delight. Sometimes they would utter 
shrill cries; anon they left the chicken coop 
open just as we were going to start, and delayed 
us half an hour—then they would stop the 
caravan on the road, and drink large draughts 
of water; and again they would refuse to help 
in pitching our tents, because they “had walked 
far and were tired.” Sometimes they would 
disappear altogether for a few hours while we 
were journeying, join their friends, smoke, and 
drink camel’s milk. 

17th. An eight hours’ march, twenty miles. 
During the night, a party of wild Bedouins 
rushed upon our encampment on swift drome- 


daries. Job refers to this way of conveying 
news. Job ix. 25. N. ¥. 
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AN EASIER WAY TO QUIT USING TOBACCO. 


In looking over the Review (No. 15,) I was 
interested in reading an article headed, “ How 
to quit using Tobacco,” and after giving it a 
careful second reading, am willing to ) admit that 
the prescription the writer has given, may, in 
the main, be correct; but there is one very im- 
portant point which. he seems to have rather 
overlooked, and which, if added, would perhaps 
take the place of a large portion of his direc- 
tions, and that is—faithfal, earnest, heart-felt 
prayer. This, | can say, from actual experience, 
exceeds by far all other antidotes combined. 
Having at one time been an inveterate tobacco 
cbewer, and having made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to get rid of the filthy practice, but al- 
ways fuiling in them, I was, after having used 
it fourteen years, brought to remember that He, 
who rules heaven and earth, and who does not 
suffer even the little sparrow to fall to the 
ground unnoticed, could, in His adorable mercy 
and goodness, strengthen me in my resolves ; 
and having committed all to His care, I de- 
termined to make one more effort, and, throw- 
ing away the tobacco I had with me, fervently 
prayed to my Heavenly Father for strength and 
assistance. Thanks be to a kind Providence 
that prayer was answered, and the undertaking 
proved comparatively an easy one. My long- 
ings for it were never very great, and soon dis- 
appeared entirely. 

Now, to those who use the noxious weed, and 
who desire to quit it, 1 would say—pray to God 
earnestly, fervently and faithfully, that He will 
strengthen you in your efforts, and you will 
find it an easier task than you may have 
imagined. E. J. 


————489 —___——_ 
BE NOT AFRAID. 


“ T was once lamenting,” said a gentleman at 
a public meeting, ‘that my mode of life pre- 
vented my doing anything in God’s service, so 
much of my time being spent in travelling. A 
gentleman near me answered, “I was thinking 
how many opportunities of usefulness you pos- 
sessed by giving away tracts, or by throwing 
them out as you passed along.” This thought 
struck me forcibly, and I determined to act upon 
it; accordingly | furnished my gig with a good 
supply ; but alas! such strong feelings of shame, 
and even guilt, overcame me, that T could not 
summon courage to throw out one. My inward 
conflict was incredible, and I felt persuaded I 
should never succeed in this line of service. 
Five months had already elapsed since my de- 
termination had been made, and | had still al- 
lowed shame to obtain the mastery. However, 
one day, seeing no one on the road, [ thought 
to myself, ‘If I never begin, 1 must fail in every 


path of duty, therefore I will make an effort 


now.’ 
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threw out a tract, when immediately there jump- 
ed out of the hedge an old man, who snatched 
up the paper, looked at it, and cried out, ‘ Stop, 
sir, stop, stop.’ I drove on all the faster, greatly 
fearing he intended either to return it, or ridi- 
cule me. Still [ heard his voice, and found he 
was running after me, but I drove on; at length 
his voice became fainter, and fainter, yet I could 
distinguish, “ O, stop, sir,do stop.” I was con- 
quered, and stopped till he came up, quite out 
of breath. He said, “Sir, [ have been so anx- 
ious to speak to you, that I might tell you one 
thing: when I was young, a gentleman passed 
by in his gig, and threw out a tract, which I 
picked up and read, and by God’s good Spirit it 
was made a blessing to my soul ever since! 
Though a sinful man, [ have endeavored t» serve 
God in the gospel of His dear Son: take this 
fact, sir, for your encouragement, and persevere 
in so useful a plan of doing good to others.’’ 
Thus did God encourage me in this first feeble 
effort; and thus He often waits to be gracious 
when once we show our faith in Him, by taking 
the First STEP needful to accomplish the ENpb. 
You may apply this to every circumstance in 
life—duties are ours—means are ours—EVENTS 
are God’s; wait, therefore, upon the Lord, be 
of good courage, and he will strengthen your 
heart. ‘God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are 
mighty.’”—English Tract. 





REVIVALS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The following interesting intelligence from 
the Sandwich islands is under date of the Ist 
of 8th month last :— 

“There has commenced a most interesting 
religious awakening among the natives on the 
Island of Oahu. The first manifestation was 
witnessed several months since among the peo- 
ple of Kaneohe. The good work spread along 
the northern side of the Island, and about one 
hundred persons have been added to the church 
of Mr. Kuaia. Of late the inhabitants on other 
parts of the island have manifested an unwonted 
eagerness to assemble where they might listen 
to the preachings of the gospel. The churches 
at Waiahua, Ewa, and both native churches in 
Honolulu have been crowded. Evening services 
have been held in the city churches. This 
awakening accompanies preaching missionary 
tours, which have been made by missionaries, 
accompanied. by their lunas, or deacons. One 
of the old missionaries lately remarked that he 
had not witnessed scenes like this since the 
days of the great revival, more than twenty 
years ago. 

Savage Island is a low coral formation niue 
miles long, and averaging six miles in ae 
in latitude 19 min., and ‘longitude 162 deg. ¢ 
sec. west. 

The inhabitants are a people of great energy. 


With these opposing feelings, I at last|They came down upon Captain Cook like wild 
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natives he had ever seen, he called the island 
Savage Island. 

Among the striking and extended triumphs 
of the Gospel in the South Pacific, none are | 


boars, and us they were the most savage-looking this class, and are for sale at 150 Nassau street, 
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New York, and at the Tract House, No. 929 


' Chestnut street, Philadelphia : 


Flowers of Spring-time—a beautiful quarto 


more truly wonderful than those which have Volume of 235 pages, on a great variety of sub- 
been achieved by the power and grace of God ‘jects; a small library in itself for a family of 
among the numerous population of the island’ children. Price, plain, $2.00; gilt, $2.50. 


bearing this fearful but appropriate designation. | 
It was so called by Captain Cook, to denote the 
excessive ferocity of the islanders, even beyond , 
that of any tribes of Polynesia whom he visited. | 
For many subsequent years their character and | 
conduct to foreigners too well sustained that. 
ominous title ; but at length the merciful provi- | 
dence of God opened a path for the admission of; 
native Christian teachers from Samoa, and by 
His blessing on their faithful exertions the 
entire population, amounting to 4,500, have | 
renounced idolatry, have cultivated the arts of 
civilization and peace, and not a few of their 
number have become enlightened Christian be- 
lievers, united in the fellowship of the Church. 
—Am. and Foreign Christian Union. 
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Books FoR THE YOUTH.—A correspondent 
in a Western State, feeling a lively interest in 
First-day Schools, writes that nearly all the 
children are anxious for books to read during 
the week, and he asks, ‘“ Where can we obtain 
books that will be attractive to such, and at the 
same time instructive, and calculated to promote 
a gradual but effective religious growth in the 
readers?” The same want is, no doubt, felt in 
many places, and it must be acknowledged that 
Friends have not prepared, to much extent, the 
class of books sought after; although to ad- 
vanced scholars several of the small volumes 
published by the ‘Association of Friends for 
the diffusion of useful and religious Knowledge,”’ 
are welladapted. Among the numerous publica- 
tions of the “S. 8. Union” and the “American 
Tract Society,” there are some containing senti- 
ments on religious subjects, or are otherwise of a 
character which render them unsatisfactory for 
use or distribution by members of our Society, 
yet we believe a large number might be selected, 
not only nearly or quite free from objectionable 
matter, but eminently of the character described 
by our correspondent. 

The following books, lately published by the 
American Tract Society may be included in 


The Rocket: “A brief book for the boys ’’— 
giving a lively sketch of the life of George 
Stephenson, the introducer of railroads and lo- 
comotives in England. Trice, 25 cts. Postage, 
7 cts. 

The Child’s History of the Apostle Paul— 
132 pages. Price, 25 cts. Postage, 7 ets. 

The Youny Hop-Pickers—by the late Sarah 
Maria Fry. Price, 15 cts. Postage, 5 cts. 

Earnest Thoughts—from discourses by Dr. 
Hamilton ; 190 pp. Price, 20 cts. Postage, 7 ets. 


The Ore- Bank, &c.—price, 20 cts. Postage, 
6 cts. 
The History of Jericho—106 pages. Price, 


20 cts. in paper cover; 25 cts. in cloth. Post- 
age, 8 cts. 
Strangers in Greenland—price, 15 ets. in 


paper cover; 25 cts. in cloth. Postage, 7 cts. 





Free Necroes or 8. CARoLINA.—We copy 
this week, from the Philadelphia Press, a Demo- 
cratic newspaper, edited by John W. Forney, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, an account of the “ exodus” of a large num- 
ber of free persons of color from Charleston, and 
their settlement in Philadelphia. Notwithstand- 
ing the cruel injustice which has forced them from 
their homes, the change may prove an advantage 
to them. It is said that a bill is before the S. 
©. Legislature, with a prospect of becoming a 
law, which forbids free persons of color from 
entering into contract for the performance of any 
mechanical work in the State. It is advocated 
as an act of justice to white mechanics, that 
they may not remain upon an equality with 
negroartisans. Such legislation may be expect- 
ed from a people who have attempted to secede 
from the United States for the purpose of re- 
opening the African slave trade, and perpetuat- 
ing the great iniquity of slavery. 

There are about ten thousand free colored 
persons in South Carolina, and they are reported 
to be thrifty, orderly, and well-disposed. They 
own a large amount of property, both real and 
personal, and in the city of Charleston alone 
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pay taxes on property valued at $1,561,870, of 
which amount it is said, more than three hun- 
dred thousand dollarsare in slaves. ‘These peo- 
ple have not migrated to the State, but were 
born and raised in the midst of her people; the 
ancestors of many were manumitted for their 
fidelity and loyalty to their masters and to the 
State, and there are cases of some who were pur- 
chased and manumitted by the State Legislature; 
indeed there lives at this time one remarkable 
case in the person of Peter Derveneys, who for 
his fidelity and loyalty to the State was not only 
purchased and manumitted, but who now enjoys 
a place on the pension roll of the State, and is the 
recipient of the largest pension on the roll.”’ 
said 

A Visit To CanApA.—The condition and 
prospects of the colored people in Canada—many 
of whom have escaped from slavery in the Uni- 
ted States—are, doubtless, interesting to many 
of our readers. A visit was, recently, paid to 
three of the settlements by our friend Joseph 
Morris, of Ohio, who has furnished us with some 
notes of his observations. His first call was at 
Chatham, on the river Thames, a flourishing 
town of about six thousand inhabitants, and the 
seat of justice for Kent county. The colored 
people form about one third of the population, 
and their mercantile establishments, farms, 
houses, and other improvements, compare favor- 
ably with those of their white neighbors. J. M. 
visited many of them at their own homes, and 


distributed amongst them a large number of 


tracts, which were kindly received, and they 
appeared very fully to appreciate his motives. 


He was taken, at his request, to the houses of 


the most indigent among them, but saw no cases 
of extreme destitution, and nore equal to what 
could be found in our towns. 

The next place visited was Buxton, known as 
the Elgin Association. ‘his is under the care 
of Directors who make a Report annually. 
William King, a Presbyterian minister, and his 
wife reside on the premises, and have the im- 
mediate oversight and direction of the little 
colony. The impression made upon J. M.’s mind 
by his examination into the state of the colored 
people in this settlement, appears to have been 
very agreeable and encouraging. He never saw 
any people more willing to rely on their own re- 
sources. 
many other newly settled districts in the North- 

























In common with the inhabitants of 


West and West, they experienced difficulties in 
recent seasons, from the failure of crops, but 
these have been surmounted, and their toil has 
been again abundantly rewarded. 


The last settlement visited by our friend was 


Shrewsbury, on Lake Erie, north of Cleveland. 
This is quite new, the people are of course poor, 
and it is difficult to procure land. J. M. visited 
some of them in their homes, and gave them 
tracts, and it was heart-touching to him to wit- 
ness their emotion of gratitude on learning his 
object in visiting them. 
taken care to furnish themselves with the Holy 
Scriptures, but there were a few cases of destitu- 
tion which will be supplied. J.M. encouraged the 
spirit of independence which they manifested in 
respect to obtaining the means of living and 
educating their children. 
stricted enjoyment of the privileges of citizen- 
ship largely promotes their improvement. 


They had generally 


He thinks the unre- 


From this point Joseph Morris returned home, 


gratified with the results of his investigations ; 


and having reliable accounts of the satisfactory 
condition of the other settlements. 





Marnriep, at Bethel, Morgan Co., Ind., on the 25th 
of 10th mo. last, Jesse Hopson, of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting, to Oxive Harvey, daughter of David and 
Mary Harvey. 


a 


Diep, on the Ist of 9th mo. last, Lypr4, wife of 
Andrew Cohoe, aged nearly 71 years ; a member of 
Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, Canada West. 

This dear friend had been in a feeble state of 
health for about twenty years, and for several years had 
been unable to attend meetings. She manifested a 
disposition of patient resignation in this lengthened 
scene of trial and suffering, and always enjoyed 
much the society of her friends. She quietly passed 
away, leaving to her sorrowing family and friends 
the consoling belief that she has, through the merey 
of God in Christ Jesus, exchanged a state of conflict 
and suffering for one of eternal rest and peace. 


, In Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y., on the 
12th of 7th mo. last, Warr Lawton, widow of Peter 
Lawton, ir the 86th year of her age, (formerly a 
resident of Newport, R. I.,) for the last 35 years a 
member of Nine Partners’ Monthly Meeting, of New 
York. 

Her examplary life won the esteem of those with 
whom she associated, and her Christian demeanor, un- 
der afflictions, evinced that her trust and confidence 
were in Him who doeth all things well. She for many 
years acceptably occupied the station of an Elder; 
and though for several years previous to her death 
she was deprived, by infirmity, of the privilege of 
attending meeting, her interest in society and at- 
tachment for her friends continued unabated, and, 
as the close of life drew near, the Christian’s hope 
seemed increasingly precious to her. 


, On the 11th of 11th mo. last, Epwin M., son 
of Marcus and Rhoda 8. Mote, in the 4th year of his 
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age; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting, Warren 
Co., Ohio. 


Diep, In Sandwich, N. H., on the 28th of 11th mo. 
last, LinpLey H. Hint, aged 21 years; a member of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, N . H. 

This young-friend gave evidence of the influence 
of Divine grace upon his mind. During the last few 
days of his life, his sufferings were great, yet he 
evinced a uniform, childlike state of mind, and spoke 
with calmness and composure of his approaching 
dissolution. 


, On the 20th of 10th mo. last, Exizasera C. 
Binrorp, wife of Joseph Binford, aged nearly 36 
years ; a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Ind. 

This dear sister, whilst in health, was quiet and 
unassuming, and she bore her protracted illness 
with a good degree of patience and resignation ; and 
from many words which fell from her lips, her 
friends comfortably believe that she was prepared to 
meet her summons with joy. 
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A Grapvate of Haverford, who has been engaged» 
successfully, in teaching, wishes a situation to teach 
in a Friends’ school, or a school in a Friends’ 
neighborhood. Application may be made to the 
Editor of Friends’ Review. 

3t. 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 








This Institution will open on Second-day, the 7th 
of Ist mo., 1861, and continue 28 weeks, under the 
charge of John R. Hubbard, A. M., as Principal, 
aided by efficient Assistants. 

Boarding can be had in the vicinity on reasonable 
terms. 

For further information, and Circulars relating to 



































ton Co., Ind. Davin BaLpwiy, 
12th mo. 31st, 1860.—3t. 
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America. 
sent by mail. Packages 
address. 
including postage. For sale by 
8. S. & W. Woon, 
No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
Wma. Macniven, 
Office of Friends’ Review, Philada. 
Steow. 


——~t)er + 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR. 


its publication. 
ber should be forwarded without delay. 


try during the current year. 
be addressed to 


Witt1am Woop, 389 Broadway, 
MarsuAa.L, Dickinson & Co., 83 Beekman St., or 
Rost. LinpLEY Murray, 65 Broad St. 

New York, 12mo. Ist, 1860. 


the School, address Calvin Hunt, Westfield, Hamil- 


The New York Tract Association of Friends have 
published the Pocket Almanac for 1861, containing 
an account of the times of holding all the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings and Meetings for Sufferings in 
Price 25 cents per dozen; or 36 cents, if 
s of 8 ounces or more, can be 
sent by mail at half a cent per ounce, if sent to one 
Hence, 7 dozens can be sent for $1.80, 


Encouraged by the favor with which the ‘‘ American 
Annual Monitor’’ has been received by Friends, it is 
the intention of the Committee regularly to vontinue 
Material for the forthcoming num- 
It is de- 
signed to be a complete record of the deaths which 
may have occurred among our members in this coun- 
Communications may 
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THE EXODUS OF NEGROES FROM SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


THE REFUGEES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


We alluded, some days since, to the arrival in 
Philadelphia of a large number of free colored 
families from South Carolina. The i inquiries of 
many readers as to these persons, and the curi- 
osity of the great mass of citizens relative to 
their distresses, have induced us to state the 
causes which have influenced their immigration, 
and the character of the parties themselves. In 
1822, it appears, further emancipation in 
South Carolina was forbidden. All slaveholders 
giving up the right of ownership thereafter, 
were ‘oblige d to resign their “people” to the 
care of trustees, who vouched for their freedom, 
paid their personal taxes, and made legal dis- 
position of their property. Any number of 
persons up to twelve might thus be guardians 
of the emancipated, and a tax receipt in the free 
negro’s possession, was evidence of his disen- 
thralment. 

The panic in South Carolina, consequent upon 
the John Brown raid, the disunion of the Dem- 
ocracy, the election of Speaker Pennington, and 
the Chicago nomination, was marked in the 
month of ‘August last by stringent legislative 
enactments against the free people of color. 
Virtually, they were to be made slaves. A 
single man must become their guardian ; they 
were to be entered in his assessments as his 
slaves, and must carry about them gertain cop- 
per badges, whereupon they were numbered. 
If found without a trustee, they were to be sold 
at the block ; if failing to procure certain badges 
of servitude, to undergo a fine of twenty dollars ; 
and if at any time destitute of them, to be fined 
and imprisoned. No security was thus afforded 
to the free man and woman. If their trustce 
| were avaricious, he could sell them with im- 
punity, and their property was liable to sum- 

mary wanton seizure. They were regarded as 
slaves by the law, and their fears magnified the 
existing oppressions as initiatory to a series of 
outrages eventuating in their practical thraldom. 

Despairing, then, of justice or mercy in the 
Palmetto State, those of them possessed of suf- 
ficient means to remove looked to the North as 
a refuge. Many were assisted by conscientious 
ouardians, and we have the best authority for 
the statement, that up to November Ist, more 
than seven hundred and ninety persons departed 
from the port of Charleston alone. It took all 
the resources of some to reach New York. Of 
the number named, about one hundred and fifty 
made Philadelphia their destination, and others, 
who contemplated a more Northern home, have 
since removed to this city. We visited about 
fifteen families of these, and the statements we 
have made are gathered exclusively from their 
testimony. 

Of the one hundred and fifty mentioned, two- 
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thirds are tradespeople. The men are carpen- WINES OF THE ANCIENTS. 
ters, tailors, shoemakers, and masons; the fe- 
males, mantua-makers, milliners, laundresses, 
and nurses. We read a long list of certificates 
from white ladies of Charleston, stating that one 
of these was an “ excellent and faithful nurse.” 
One testimonial was addressed “to the ladies 
of the North,” and that the bearer had attended 
her through “a long and dangerous sickness” — 
a fact which does not go far to show the grati- 
tude of the recent Palmetto legislation. 

Another party bore a certificate of his pro- 
ficiency in plastering, from a master-mason of 
Charleston. 

A handsome married woman, almost white, 
exhibited her ‘“‘badge,” or, as she facetiously 
termed it, her “ putty goole watch.” It was a 
diamond-shaped plate of copper, an inch square, 
bearing the inscription: “Charleston, 1860, 
servant, 1243.” 

This piece was punctured with a hole, and 
suspended thereby fromastring. She had given 
$2 for it. Her husband had a similar one, 
labelled “ Porter,” for which he gave $4. The 
man and woman had been one day behindhand 
in “taking out’’ these badges, and they were 
fined $40 for being dilatory. 

We asked the latter whether it was probable 
that others would leave South Carolina. She 
said that most of those possessing the means to 
emigrate had already done so. We know one 
of our colored residents who has sent at various 
times, to these needy people of his race, $80 for 
passage money. Many of the refugees parted 
with their property at ruinous rates, and many 
have still some effects in Charleston. The latter 
class made revelations of their difficulties with 
timidity, fearful that their property would be 
jeopardized by undue complaint. We could 
see, however, that property considerations had 
little influence compared to dearer relations. 

Many have left in their Southern Acadia rela- 
tives and friends, for whose safety their fears 
are ceaseless. We were told that one of the 
refugees had left an aged mother in Charleston. 

The troubles of these people will not be ap- 
preciated by the white masses. Parties incredu- 
lous of the sensitiveness of feeling existing 
among them, should visit their humble board- 
ing-houses in this city. Many of them are 


BY R. D. ALEXANDER, F. L. 8., OF IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 


Were some of the wines of the ancients unin- 
toxicating ? 

We have been led to write a reply to this 
question, from the general belief prevalent 
among those who, on many other points, are 
well informed, that the contrary was the fact, 
and from an impression on the minds of those 
less versed in history, that all wine was in- 
toxicating. The one class has read history 
without reference to this point ; the other never 
having met with an uninebriating glass, takes 
it for granted such has never existed. That 
wines unintoxicating as well as intoxicating did 
exist, we shall give proof. Of the latter no one 
doubts ; but there aresome who do not know 
that these intoxicating wines were not always 
made so with alcohol, but that a variety of 
narcotic drugs were used of old for that purpose, 
as they are at this day in rendering many of our 
strong drinks still wore strong. 

We will quote one or two authorities. Homer, 
who lived 1000 years before Christ, mentions a 
very potent drug mixed with the wine. As an 
example of his statements, Helen prepared for 
Telemachus and his companions, wine mixed 
with a drug,* “ grief-assuaging, rage-allaying, 
and the oblivious antidote for every description 
of misfortune.” Horace tells us that hellebore 
wine was highly esteemed in spite of its poison- 
ous qualities. 

Bishop Lowth states that the Hebrews, by 
their mixed wine, refer not only to pure wine 
mixed with water, but to wine made inebriating 
by the addition of spices, myrrh, opiates, and 
other strong drugs. Several writers, contem- 
porary with the Christian era, give us recipes 
for making intoxicating drugged wines. We 
merely select these few testimonials in proof of 
the correctness of our statement, that where 
intoxicating wines existed in by-gone days, 
they were not always alcoholic 

It should be here remarked, that the ancients, 
knowing nothing of distilled spirits (they not 
being discovered until the 9th, and not gene- 
rally adopted until the 16th century), had no 
means of rendering théir wine intoxicating, but by 
fermentation or the addition of drugs. Let it 
almost white. be recollected, that alcohol, or spirit, can only 

Several purchased their own freedom some be formed by the fermentative destruction of 
years ago. One woman was directed to leave | the sugar of the grape. : 
the State by her trustee, who was fearful thatat| Again, in, wines which were sweet and thick, 
his death certain unprincipled members of his | 20d brought to a thick consistence by boiling, 
family would attempt to coerce her into absolute | there could be no alcohol, because at the tem- 
slavery. The refugees took passage in the New| perature of 170 degrees the alcohol would have 
York steamers through white sponsors, who flown off in vapor, and the boiling point 1s 212. 
testified to their freedom. Most of these unfor-| Thus we may assert that all wines of the an- 
tunates are destitute of employment. Parties Clients, in proportion to their sweetness, contained 
in need of domestics, etc., can be directed at but a small quantity of alcohol, and when 
this office to the whereabouts of such parties.— boiled, contained none at all. For instance, 


Philadelphia Press. | * She cast a drug into the wine. 
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there was the lcihien wine, which Horace 
calls, “innocent Lesbian.” In the Delphin 
edition of Horace, we are told that “ Lesbian 
wine could injure none, as it would neither 
affect the head, nor inflame the passions.” 

Again, all wines which were not ferment d, 
but were as pressed from the grape, were free 
from alcohol. The word wine appears to have 
included all the sorts and varieties we have named, 
besides a Jong catalogue to which we have not 
specially referred. Pliny informs us that there 
were wines made from millet, dates, figs, pears, 
apples, pomegranates, pine apples—in short, all 
the known fruit; altogether he makes out no 
less than 195 different sorts of wine ad biben- 
dum, “for drinking.” Of all these wines, he 
informs us that there was only one, namely, the 
Falernian wine, from which a flame could be 
kindled: “solo vinorum flamma accenditur.” 
Pliny wrote shortly after the time of our Sa- 
viour. He is greatly esteemed for his veracity, 
and as a naturalist and horticulturist. 

We mention this testimony, en passant, to 
show that the wines of that day, if they con- 
tained any alcohol, must have generally had 
but a very small quantity ; as our common home- 
made wine, when thrown on the fire, would burn 
so as to endanger our chimneys ; whilst a bottle 
of our portand sherry, as proved at the Temper- 
ance Hall, Ipswich, will send out a flame of three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter and two inches 
high for more than a hour. On that occasion, 
two tin bottles of wine, with a little spirit lamp 
placed under each, gave a bright light to the 


chairman’s table at a “feativ al, for that length of 


time. 

Now before showing that there were wines 
which had no alcohol in them, we would refer 
to a plan of the ancients for rendering innocent 
even their fermented wines. Plutarch states: 
“ Wine is rendered old or feeble in strength 
when it is frequently filtered; this, he says, 
makes it more pleasant to the palate ; the strength 
of the wine is thus broken without any injury to 
its pleasing flavor. 
the head nor infects the mind, and is much more 
pleasant to drink. 


reduced to a state both mi?d and wholesome.” 
These are the words of a writer on conviviality, 


and yet he states that those wines destitute of 


strength were most esteemed. 


reason for breaking its strength. “He Says : 


The wine neither inflames 


Doubtless defecation takes 
away the force that torments the head of the 
drinker; and this being removed, the wine is 
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be lightened by vomiting, or in any other way.” 
After he had drunk it, he was to be able to 
perform the morning watch. 

This relation of facts shows that the liquor 
was not taken for the purposes of inebriation, 
but to please the palate : they were in many cases 
drunken without being intoxicated. Pliny re- 
marks, that ‘there is a juice which, by ferment- 
ing, would make to itself strength out of the 
must.” The object for which a filter was used, 
or rather frequent filters, is very evident; they 
deprived the liquor of the gluten—that part of 
the grape which, becoming yeast, would excite 
the process of fermentation ; ; and to the extent 
they deprived it of the ferment, they prevented 
the formation of alcohol out of the sugar. 

Now we proceed to mention those wines which 
were quite free from any intoxicating principle. 
Varro states that the Roman ladies had a wine 
that would not inebriate : ‘‘ Dulces nee inebri- 
um ”—sweet, not infoxicatiny. Columella gives 
the following receipt—* De vino dulce sic facere 
oportet ’—“To make sweet wine ”—Gather the 
grapes, and expose them for three days to the 
sun; on the fourth day, at mid-day, lightly 
tread them; take the mustum lixivium, that is, 
such juice as flows into the lake before you use 
the press, and when it has cooled down, add to 
every sextarii of must one ounce of powdered 
iris, rack off the wine from its lees, and pour it 
into a vessel. This wine will be sweet, durable, 
and healthful to the body. 

Then the same author remarks :—“ That 
your must may always be as sweet as when it 
is new, thus proceed: Before you apply the 
press to the fruit, take the fresh must from the 
lake, put it into a new amphora, bung it up, and 
cover it very carefully with pitch lest any water 
should enter; then immerse it in a cistern or 
pond of pure cold water, and allow no part of 
the amphora to remain above the surface. After 
forty days take it out, and it will remain sweet 
for a year.”’ Pliny speaks of this as “ aigleuces” 
—always sweet: “That wine is produced by 
care.’ Thus we perceive some juice was not 
allowed to ferment; it was kept from the air, 
and below a temperature at which it would 
undergo the process of fermentation, by being 
put under water. It is stated by Dr. Ure, that 
the temperature that favors fermentation ranges 
from 51 to 86; that if fermentation be com- 
menced, and the temperature be reduced to 45, 





———_ 


Pliny gives us a | if the fermenting mass become clear and be 


prmete off from the subsiding yeast, it will not 


 Utilissimum vinus s omoibes sacco viribus frac- | ferment again, though it should be heated to its 
tis’ —The most useful wine is that which has | proper pitch. 


all its strength broken by the filter. Then, 


wine was drunk. 
tricongius was much renowned. 


under the following 


in | 
another place, Pliny shows to what extent that 
He says, the glory of the 
This practice 
consisted in drinking “ three gallons of wine” 
circumstances :—“ The 
speech was not to falter, nor was the stomach to 


| Aristotle, speaking of a “sweet wine,” says, 

it would not intoxicate.” He tells of a wine 
of Arcadia, so thick that it was necessary to 
' scrape it from the skin bottles in which it was 
contained, and to dissolve the scrapings in 
jee The inspissated wines, that is, the juice 
of the grape boiled, were very common in 
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Greece and Rome. Pliny says of some, they 
were “as thick as honey.” The author of 
Anti-Bacchus remarks, that he has unfermented 
wine in his possession 16 months old, made 
(according to the receipts left by both Pliny and 
Columella) from the dried grapes or raisins, 
like what was called “ Passum Vinum.” 

Now we have shown by reference to what is 
generally termed “ profane history,” that there 
were wines both intoxicating and unintoxica- 
ting ; and we may discover in “ the sacred page” 
that wine is approved and disapproved ; as, for 
examples, in Psa. civ, there is an approval : 
“ Wine that maketh glad the heart of man”— 
and a disapproval in Prov. xxiii. 31, 32 : “ Look 
not at the wine when it is red, when it giveth his 
bubble in the cup, when it moveth itself aright ; 
at the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder.” We know that this red wine 
was fermented, for color is produced by fermen- 
tation. Several other passages might be ad- 
duced to show the approbation and disapproba- 
tion of wine, which would appear contradictory 
but for this explanation. The various names 
given in the Holy Scriptures to wine, would, 
however, be proof in themselves of the asser- 
tion which we have made, that the wines of the 
ancients were of different sorts. 

Although in our translation the word wine 
is alone used, it will be found in the original, 
that not less than nine Hebrew words were 
used, of which the following are the chief. 

The most common is yayin, derived from the 
verb yavan, to foam, and first designated the 
pure foaming blood of the grape. Subsequently. 
however, yayin was applied to the juice in every 
state. 

Ausis, from a verb signifying “ to tread,” 
often denoted the fresh trodden-out juice of the 
grape, but sometimes juice only, as of the pome- 
granate in Cant. viii. 2; it was a species of 
yayin. The mountains were to drop down 
ausis, ‘sweet wine.” The people were to be 
satiated with blood, as with ausis ; and certainly 
blood is not intoxicating. 

Hhamer, like the primitive yayin, signified 
the foaming, or “ pure blood of the grape,” as 
in Duet. xxxii. 14. 

Saba, or Sove, was a third species of yayin, 
and seems to have denoted the rich boiled wine 
of the luxurious and rich. It is kindred with 
the sapa of the Romans, and the sabe of the 
south of France, which is boiled grape juice. 

Tirosh comes from the root yarash, to pos- 
sess; and designated vintage fruit, the second 
valuable possession of the Jews, but some refer 
it to the head or berry of the grape, or to the 
first or chief juice that begins to flow from the 
fruit. This word is rendered in English “ wine,” 
or “new wine.” It is used in Isaiah lxv. 8, 
where it alludes to the grape in the cluster ; and 
in Micah vi. 15, where it denotes grapes. 


Mesek means “ mixed” wine; and was in- 
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toxicating or not, according to the mixture with 
water, drugs, or spices. 


“flagons of wine.” 
from ash, fire. 
“cakes of dried grapes.” 
means “a cake or hardened syrup of grapes.” 
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This explains what otherwise would be con- 


tradictory in the Bible, where a woe is pro- 
nounced upon those who seek mixed wine, 
and where also Wisdom is represented as invit- 
ing her guests to drink the wine that she has 
mixed. 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, from the pen of Dr. Lees, 
“ While the wicked sought out a drugged mix- 
ture (Prov. xxii. 30), and was mighty to mingle 
sweet-drink (Isa. v. 22), Wisdom, on the con- 
trary, mingled her wine with water, or with 
milk (Prov. ix. 2—5), merely to dilute it and 
make it properly drinkable. 
ture Wisdom invites the people to drink freely ; 
but on the use of the former, an emphatic woe 
is pronounced.” 


As remarked in the article wine, in 


Of the latter mix- 


Shemarim is derived from shamar, to pre- 


serve ; and literally means “ preserves.” 


Shacar—translated strong drink, is kindred 


with the Arabic sakar—the Greek saccharon— 
the Latin saccharum—the French sucre—and 
the English sugar. 


In each language, sweet- 
ess is the primitive idea ; it is the “‘ palm wine” 


of the east, which consists of two or three kinds. 


Ashishah is rendered by our translators 
It appears to be derived 
Pococke says the term means 
Gesenius says it 


The author of Anti-Bacchus says: “The 


generality of persons allow themselves to be 
misled by the word ‘ wine,’ taking it for grant- 
ed that that term has always had the same 
signification, and always referred to the same 
description of intoxicating liquor. 
can be more fallacious than this sort of reason- 
ing. 
Horace, Cato, Columells, Plutarch, Athenzeus, 
or the Holy Scriptures, to perceive the delusion 
which those labor under who imagine that the 
word ‘wine’ always means a drink resembling 
modern port, sherry, or champagne. 
the ancient wines were sweet, and some were 
bitter; some were fermented, and some were 
not; some were thick as syrup, and some were 
more liquid; some were drugged, and some 
were the pure must or juice of the grape ; seme 
were medicinal ; and yet all were denominated 
wines.” 


But nothing 


It is only for the reader to consult 


Some of 


The wine recommended by Paul to Timothy 
was probably one of those wines, from Pliny or 
Columella’s receipts, viz. ‘‘ ad imbecillem stoma- 
chum,” for diseased stomachs; such was 
“ myrtle wine,” “ squill wine,” Xe. 

That the wine at the marriage feast of Cana 
was unintoxicating we cannot doubt, for after 
the company “ had well drunk,” it is monstrous 
to suppose that the Divine Saviour of men could 
have introduced from twelve to eighteen firkins 
of intoxicating wine ; and this as a mere luxury. 
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His holy character is a sufficient pledge that 
this wine was harmless. 

We will close this slight review of the Wites 
of the Ancients by introducing the passage in 
Isaiah Ixv. 8, ( Septuagint translation): “ Thus 
saith the Lord, as the Grape (rox) is found in 
the cluster, and one saith, corrupt it not, for a 
blessing is in it.” 

Upon this passage Dr. Lees remarks: 

“The grape is plainly constructed with a view 
to prevent the fermentative process taking place 
upon its contents. The tannin, coloring, and 
resinous principles are determined to the coat 
or husk, for the purpose of forming a skin 
bottle impervious to the action of the air. Next 
to the skin is placed the acid, and beyond that 
the saccharine pulp, and then comes the central 
pulp, protected by a treble barrier from the 
influence of oxygen. It is in this central part 
that the gluten resides, from the corruption 
of which the yeast is formed: but so long as the 
cells are unbroken, it is impossible that fermen- 
tation can take place.” 

God gave the clustering vine ; 
Ingenious man perverse, 
Excbanged the boon for wine, 
A blessing for a curse. 
Ipswich Temperance Tracts. 





PHILADELPHIA POST OFFICE. 


There are employed at the Philadelphia Post- 
office eighty-three clerks, whose salaries amount 
in the aggregate to $65,000 per annum; 20 
collectors at $8000, and forty-eight carriers 
whose net earnings, for the year ending 30th 
of June last, were $45,089. 

The total receipts of the office for the same 
period were $287,736.75; of which amount 
$229,173.92 were for the sale of stamps and 
stamped envelopes. For the same year, the 
total number of letters sent from this uffice was 
5,824,958. 

These figures give an idea of the business 
transacted at the Philadelphia Post-office, now 
the second office in the country. What it was 
forty-five years ago, when it was the first, may 
be stated in the answer of one of its old clerks, 
given a few days since. When we requested 
him to furnish some early reminiscence of the 
office, said he, “I entered the Whiladelphia 
Post-office in 1815; then we had a total force 
of four clerks and six carriers; and when the 
great mail arrived it came in a single bag, 
carried in a light sulky.” The changes during 
the term of service of this clerk, represent 
fairly the rapid increase of the postal business 
of the country ; and the “great mail” of 1815, 
in a single bag, contrasts strongly with the 
many tons of mail matter arriving and depart- 
ing each day toand from our city post-offices. 

The postage stamps—of which 223,000,000 
in number, and $6,000,000 in value are used in 
the United States each year—are manufactured 
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io Philadelphia, and distributed from this office. 
By an order of the Department made in 1859, 
they are all registered. This has reduced the 
losses more than one-half. 

Some idea of the extent of this branch of 
business may be derived from the fact that, 
during the past year, 48,319 packages of 
stamps, ranging in value from $1 to $40,000, 
have been registered and distributed in the 
Philadelphia Post-office. Out of this number 
there have been not exceeding five or six actual 
losses, and they of small amounts. 

The lamp-post letter boxes, which were first 
tried in Philadelphia, have been found to be 
convenient and safe. Two hundred and fifty of 
these boxes have been in use, and it is now pro- 
posed to double or treble the number. Not a 
single case of depredation upon these boxes has 
as yet occurred.—U. S. Mail. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN OF MISSOURI. 


One of the Philadelphia Board of Trade ex- 
cursionists gives the following description of the 
Iron Mountain, Mo. :— 

“One of the greatest curiosities of the State 
—indeed, almost ranking with Niagara and the 
Mammoth Cave for unique interest—is the Iron 
Mountain, which some of our party visited. It 
is eighty-six miles from St. Louis, reached by a 
railroad constructed by the owners of the land, 
or rather metal, but destined to be extended to 
Memphis. The chief formations are the Iron 
mountain proper and the Pilot knob. The 
former is a vast mass of peculiar oxide, its 
height above the valley being two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet, and its base covering an area 
of five hundred acres, which give 230,187,375 
tons of ore. But besides the parts above the 
surface, on digging down one hundred and fifty 
feet, the ore is found still to continue, and how 
much deeper is not known. On the supposition 
that the size is the same, every foot of descent 
gives 3,000,000 tons of ore. The shape of this 
mountain is the upper half of an oblate 
spheroid. Its ore contains 68 per cent. of pure 
metal. There are three furnaces at the foot of 
the mountain, but only one is now in operation. 
Pilot knob, about three miles from the Iron 
mountain, is 581 feet high, ascending conically 
to nearly a perfect apex, and it covers an 
area of 360 acres. The amount above the sur- 
face is caleulated at 13,972,773 tons. There is 
no ore on the surface at the base, but about 
half way up the inclined plane it is blasted and 
quarried like granite. It is a silicious specular 
oxide, and contains 54 per cent. of pure metal. 
The party was vividly impressed with the 
wondrous extent and value of this great metallic 
deposit, which would be even more an incalcu- 
lable mine of wealth than is the case now, if 
coal were near at hand. Unfortunately, either 
the ore must be conveyed to the coal, or vice 
versa.” 
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[The following is taken from a book of Poems, by James Gilborne 
Lyons, recently published by Smith, English & Co., No. 23 N. 6th 


from designating candidates for elections, and a 
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St., Philada., and entitled “Christian Songs. Translations and | decree had been issued retracting all former warnings 


other Poems,’ Price 80 cents. With poetic merit of no common 


order, this Volume inculcates sentiments of morality and re- 
ligion, which tend to purify the heart.] 


OH! STEAL NOT THOU MY FAITH AWAY. 


Oh! steal not thou my faith away, 
Nor tempt to doubt a lowly mind ; 
Make all that Earth can yield, thy prey, 
But leave this heavenly gift behind :— 
Our hope is but the seaboy’s dream, 
When loud winds rise in wrath and gloom ;— 
Our life—a faint and fitful beam 
That lights us to the cold, dark tomb. 


Yet, since, as One from heaven has said, 
There lies beyond that dreary bourn 

A region, where the faithful dead 
Eternally forget to mvurn, 

Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain, 
The burning waste, the black abyss ; 

I shrink not from the path of pain, 
Which leads me to that world of bliss. 


Then hush, thou troubled heart, be still ;— 
Renounce thy vain philosophy ;— 
Seek thou to work thy Maker’s will, 
And light from Heaven shall break on thee, 
To glad thee in the weary strife, 
Where strong men sink with failing breath ;— 
To cheer thee in the noon of life, 
And bless thee in the night of death. 


ter 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IntTeLLicENcE.—English advices to the 12th 
inst. have been received. 


Iraty.—The position of affairs remained un- 
changed. Francis Il, ex-King of Naples had issued 
another protest, in the form of a circular to his am- 
bassadors at foreign courts, complaining of the apathy 
of the European sovereigns, and denouncing Victor 
Emanuel. ‘The tone of the dispatch, it was generally 
considered, did not indicate a prolonged occupation 
of Gaeta. The Sardinians were awaiting the fall of 
that place before attacking the citadel of Messina, 
which would be besieged in case of a refusal to 
surrender. Victor Emanuel had left Palermo to 
return to Naples. In a proclamation to the Sicilians, 
issued on the 3rd inst. after referring to the fact that 
one of his ancestors once reigned over Sicily, to the 
election in 1848 of the Duke of Genoa as King of 
Sicily, and to the recent vote of annexation, he 
promised to establish institutions for promoting 
public morality, and to respect the privileges of the 
Sicilian church. The Sardinian law concerning the 
press, slightly modified, had been promulgated in 
Naples. A copyright treaty had been concluded 
between England and Sardinia. 


France.—The recent changes in relation to the 
participation of the Legislature in government affairs 
were generally regarded as a step in the direction of 
amore liberal administration. Count de Persigny, 
the new Minister of the Interior, had issued a circular 
to the Prefects of the Departments, conciliatory in 
its tone towards the party opposed to the govern- 
Ment, and asserting the purpose of aiding ‘‘to pre- 
pare France for the peaceful exercise of those liberties 
of which the popular throne of the Napoleons ought 
to protect the development.”” The question of a 
dissolution of the Corps Legislatif, in order for a new 
election, was undecided, and the Ministry were said 
to be divided in opinion upon it. The government 
had announced its resolution to abstain in future 


of the press. 
Negotiations were progressing favorably at Paris 


for a commercial treaty between France and Belgium. 


The French Ambassador tu Turkey was urging the 


prolongation of the French occupation of Syria, but 
the Porte objected. Efforts had been made to bring 


about an understanding between England and France 


on this subject; but action would not be taken, it 


was said, without the acquiescence of other European 
Powers, and the approval of a new Conference at 
Paris. 


Avustria.——Excitement in Hungary was spreading. 
It was reported that at a Cabinet Council at Vienna, 
on the 29th ult., a proposition for putting all Hun- 
gary under martial law, was seriously discussed. 
Popular agitation prevailed also in the Danubian 
Principalities. 


Cuina.—Information had been received in England 
that Pekin was captured by the Allies on the 13th 
of 10th month. All demands are said to have been 
yielded to; no enemy was to be seen on entering the 
city, and the Allies were encamped within the walls. 
A new and distinct rebellion was reported in the 
province of Shanghai. Several English prisoners had 
been released. 


Iyp1a.—Much opposition has been manifested to 
a new income tax imposed by the government. 


Arrica.—A letter from Dr. Livingstone, written at 
Senna, 4th mo. 17th, has been published in England. 
He describes the region about the lakes, which he 
has lately visited, as pre-eminently a cotton-produc- 
ing one. 


Domestic.—The official returns of the late election 
in California show the following vote: Lincoln 
38,721; Douglas 37,984; Breckenridge 33,971; Bell 
9,113; Scattering 17. The majority against calling 
a Convention to change the State Constitution was 
173. A large majority voted for paying a State debt 
of between $200,000 and $300,000, which, owing to 
a mistake of the State Controller, had not been in- 
cluded in the amount legalized by a popular vote in 
1857. In Oregon, Lincoln’s plurality over Brecken- 
ridge was 301. 

Edwin M. Stanton, of Ohio, has been appointed 
U. 8. Attorney General, in place of J. S. Black. 

The South Carolina Convention, on the 20th, 
passed unanimously an ordinance declaring the 
State out of the Union, and repealing its ratification 
of the Federal Constitution. A debate followed rela- 
tive to custom-house and postal matters, ia which 
much diversity of opinion was shown, and various 
plans were offered, some proposing to retain the ex- 
isting officers and arrangements, making them re- 
sponsible only to the State government; some 
deprecating hasty change of any kind; and others 
recognizing and acknowledging that the abrogation 
of the Federal Constitution necessarily takes away all 
the powers conferred by it. The ordinances introduced 
on those subjects were referred to a committee. Be- 
fore the passage of the ordinance of secession, an 
address from 52 members of the Georgia Legislature 
to the people of South Carolina, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, urging joint action and deprecating 
separate secession, was presented to the Convention 
and referred to a committee, which reported on the 
22d that South Carolina’s secession had rendered 
this communication useless. On the 21st, a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose reported an address to 
the people of the other States, setting forth the 
causes of secession. It alleges that fifteen States 
have for years refused to fulfil their Constitutional 
obligations, owing to a growing hostility to slavery ; 
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have passed laws which render useless the attempt, or Virginia, to prohibit members of Congress or 
to execute the acts of Congress; have permitted the| Government officers from bringing their slaves 
establishment of societies, ‘‘ whose avowed object is | thither, nor to hinder the transportation of slaves 
to disturb the peace and property of the citizens of| from one State to another; Congress to have power 
other States ;’’ have encouraged and assisted thou-| to pay for fugitive slaves rescued from U. 8. Mar- 
sands of slaves to leave their homes, while those] shals, and to be repaid by suing the county, and the 
remaining have been incited, by emissaries, books | county by suing the individual rioters. These pro- 
and papers, to servile insurrection; and have now} visions not to be subject to amendment, and Con- 
elected as President a man whose opinions and pur- | gress never to have power to interfere with slavery 
poses are hostile to slavery; that by the inaugura-| inthe States. It was referred to the special committee. 
tion of such a policy, the equal rights of the States}On the 20th, the Committee on Finance reported 
will be lost, and that ‘‘all hope of remedy is ren-} back the Tariff bill, with a recommendation that it 
dered vain by the fact that public opinion in the | be postponed to the 4th of 3d mo. next. It was laid 
North has invested a great political error with the|on the table. On the 21st, a bill passed, authorizing 
sanctions of a more erroneous religious belief.’’ It|the Baltimore and Uhio Railroad to cross the 
was adopted by the Convention on the 24th. R. W.| Potomac at Long Bridge. Onthe 24th Fessenden, 
Barnwell, J. H. Adams and J. L. Orr, were ap-| of Me., introduced a bill to grant public lands, and 
pointed Commissioners to visit Washington, to nego-} loan the credit of the government to the People’s 
tiate with the government of the United States for| Pacific Railroad. It was laid on the table and ordered 
such arrangements as may be necessary. to be printed. Pugh, of Ohio, offered a joint resolu- 

The information of the action of the Convention | tion on a Convention, to amend the Constitution, 
was made the occasion of public demonstrations of | directing the several States to call a Convention as 
approval in New Orleans, Mobile, and some other | soon as possible; and Biglar of Pa., a bill to prevent 
places, while in others but little excitement was | the invasion of one State by citizens of another; both 
manifested. The Governor of Maryland, in reply to| referred to the select committee. Wilson of Mass. 
a letter from the Commissioner to that State from | introduced a bill for the more effectual suppression 
Mississippi, inquiring whether he will convene the | of the slave trade; making the fitting out of slavers, 
Legislature for the purpose of co-operating in meas- | like their navigation, piracy ; substituting imprison- 
ures to defend the rights of the South, and to form] ment for life, for the death penalty; making the 
a new confederacy, has declined to take any steps to| use of the American flag by other than registered 
promote a dissolution of the Union, until an adjust-| vessels, a felony, to be punished by imprisonment 
ment of the diffieulties and grievances of which} of the crew and forfeiture of the vessel ; releasing 
Maryland has esp wally a right to complain, shall} naval officers from legal responsibilities for captur- 
be found hopeless within the Union, and until after | ing suspected slavers not proved such; and enlarg- 
a full consultation with the other border States. ing the powers of judicial officers in the United 


The slaver Bonita, captured by a U. S. war vessel | States, relative to the examination of suspected 
on the African coast, arrived in Charleston, in charge | yesaels. 


of a prize crew, on the 2lst inst., but there being no! The Deficiency Appropriation bill and the Consular 
Federal officers there to receive it, the commander and Diplomatic Appropriation bill both passed the 
telegraphed to the Secretary of the Navy for instruc- | Hoyse during the past week, the former with an 


tions, and was directed to await further orders. This | , mendment appropriating $900,000 to carry out the 
is the first practical question that has arisen in con-| jaw for the suppression of the African slave trade. 


sequence of secession. The vessel was bound to! nuring the debate, a letter was read from the Secre- 
Norfolk, but put into Charleston from stress Of|tary of the American Colonization Society, stating 
weather. that the government of Liberia has already in charge 
Concress.—The Senate, on the 18th, adopted | nearly 3,800 re-captured Africans, and has received 
Powell’s resolution for a select committee of 13 on| only $27,000 for their support, and unless speedy 
the portion of the President’s Message relating to the | provision be made, it would be compelled to protest 
agitated condition of the country. The committee, | against more being landed there. The Pacific Rail- 
announced on the 20th, consists of Powell and Crit-| road bill was passed on the 20th, by a vote of 95 to 
tenden, (Ky.,) Hunter, (Va.,) Seward, (N. Y.,)|74. It provides that two lines shall start from the 
Douglas, (Ill.,) Toombs, (Ga.,) Collamer, (Vt.,) | western borders of Missouri and Iowa, meeting with- 
Davis, (Miss.,) Wade, (Ohio,) Bigler, (Pa.,) Rice, | in 200 miles of the Missouri river, a single line thence 
(Min.,) Doolittle, (Wis.,) and Grimes, (lowa.) Lane, | by the nearest and best route, via the vicinity of 
of Oregon, offered a series of preambles and resolu- | Salt Lake, to San Francisco, or the navigable waters of 
tions, stating that our present system of government |the Sacramento. It also provides for a road from 
is inadequate to the exigencies of the times, and | Fort Smith and the western border of Louisiana, with 
recommending a Convention of all the States; the|two converging lines westward, uniting with the 
southern delegates to meet by themselves to decide| Southern Pacific railroad chartered by Texas. On 
on the conditions necessary to their peace and safety, | the 24th, a communication was presented from four 
and submit them to the northern delegates ; and re-| Representatives of South Carolina, announcing the 
quiring that the Federal government abstain from ag- | secession of that State, and their consequent with- 
gressive force towards any State, and in case of danger | drawal from the House. It was laid on the table and 
of a collision between the Federal and State forces, | ordered to be printed. The Speaker, however, direct- 
the former be promptly withdrawn. Crittenden,of | ed that their names should be retained on the roll of 
Ky., offered a resolution proposing amendments to|the House. The Secretary of the Interior sent a com- 
the Constitution, to the following effect: Slavery to| munication stating that on the 22d he learned, by 
be prohibited in all territories now or hereafter ac- | the voluntary confession of an officer of that depart- 
quired, north of 36° 30’, and protected south of it; | ment, that State bonds held in trust by the United 
States to be admitted from territory either north or} States for the benefit of the Indians, amounting to 
south of that line, with or without slavery, as their | $870,000,had been abstracted and converted to private 
Constitutions may prescribe; Congress to have no| uses; and asking a full investigation by Congress. 
power to abolish slavery in places under its jurisdic-| A resolution directing the appointment of a select 
tion, in States permitting slavery, to abolish it in | committee of five, to inquire into the fraud, with full 
the District of Columbia, while it exists in Maryland | power to send for persons and papers, was passed. 


















































